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THE FRENCH NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


With the French strikes in November 1947, and the devaluation of the 
franc early in 1948 claiming our attention, the 150-page French official 
document on the balance of national resources and needs (published in Janu- 
ary 1948) hardly received, in this conntry, the attention it deserves'. In 
October 1947 a powerful committee was set up under the chairmanship of 
M. Monnet to draw up a prospective balance sheet of national resources and 
needs for 1948, primarily in order to estimate the so-called ‘ inflationary gap ’ 
and to make recommendations for its elimination. The committee consisted 
of official experts, and of representatives of industry, agriculture and labour; 
the document mentioned is its report to the Government. 

The importance of the document lies not in the actual estimates obtained 
but in the adoption of a new approach to problems of economic policy. There 
has been far less clear thinking in France than in this country on problems 
of inflation, and far less general agreement on policies to combat inflation. 
It is, therefore, a welcome event that the problem of inflation was approached 
within the framework of national income estimates, a technique made familiar 
in this country during the war. Apart from any action that may follow, this 
itself is bound to have great educational value both for Government and 
public opinion, and may lay the foundations of a more realistic economic and 
fiscal policy. Whether one advocates a planned economy or private enter- 
prise, there is a strong body of agreement that it is the task of government to 
ensure the overall balance of supply and demand; in fact, since the govern- 
ment is bound to influence the economy through its expenditure and taxation, 
if it does not base its action on a clear overall picture of the economy, it may 
as easily upset the balance as improve it. 

Moreover, as the failure to carry out the original Monnet plan has shown, 
it is impossible to plan one sector of the economy, that is, investment— 
whilst ignoring the rest. Only by carefully balancing the claims of various 
sectors within the feasible total output can this be done. But admittedly 
planning the distribution of total resources is much more difficult than to 
deal with one sector or with one commodity only. The first step, of course, 
must be the self-education in economics of the ‘ planners’ themselves, and 
this is well done in the report. 


1 Perspectives des Ressources et des Besoins de l’économie frang¢aise au cours du premier 
semestre et de l’année 1948. Rapport présenté au Gouvernement au nom de la Commission 
du Bilan National. (Commissariat Général du Modernisation et d’ Equipement.) 
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The economical principles expounded in the report are well expressed, 
though, of course, they are not new to the British public. The factual findings 
of the committee and their implications on the current economic situation 
have been explained for the English public by the committee’s able rappor- 
teur, M. Uri, elsewhere.! The purpose of this note is to study the national 
income estimates, which were the necessary basis of the report, and to 
comment on the structure of the French economy as evident from these 
estimates. 

French economists have made national income estimates since the 
mercantilist era but in modern times have failed to keep abreast of develop- 
ments in other countries, especially the English-speaking countries, so far as 
estimates with a sufficient degree of precision, and sufficient details of analysis, 
are concerned. Though the theory of the subject has been amply discussed, 
corresponding empirical research was singularly lacking, to a large extent 
owing to the lack of primary statistics of a reliable nature. M. Monnet’s 
department seems to have assumed responsibility for filling the gap. A year 
ago estimates were prepared for 1938 on the basis of the now familiar methods 
of social accounting? and these estimates were brought up to date and pro- 
jected into the current year. 

While the adoption of the ideas and logic of social accounting has been 
rapid, it was, of course, impossible to make the same improvement in the 
accuracy of the estimates themselves. The actual estimates, therefore, must 
be treated with caution. Nevertheless one should obtain the correct orders of 
magnitude and be able to make useful comparisons between the structures 
of the French and, say, the British economy. 

Neither is it claimed that the 1948 forecasts are still valid. The strikes of 
November 1947, the subsequent further rise in prices, and the devaluation 
of the franc, had destroyed some of the explicit assumptions of the com- 
mittee by the time the report went to press; but the general view, at a some- 
what higher level of prices, would remain the same. 


THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


In the following paragraphs the French estimates will be set out in tables 
corresponding more to our own official estimates than to the original lay-out. 

Table I sets out the balance of payments on current account for 1938, 
1946, 1947, and projections for 1948. The estimates are difficult to obtain 
and are not shown in much detail. The value of imports, for instance, as 
recorded on entry, is to some extent nominal and not actual. Further, 
information derived from exchange control relates to the whole franc area and 
very little is known about payments between metropolitan France and over- 
sea territories. Also, this information is on a cash basis, and cash payments, 
especially with the sudden changes taking place since 1945, did not exactly 


isi Pierre Uri, Franc devaluation : The Economic Background, The Banker, February, 


* Estimation du Revenu National Francais. (Commissariat Général du Modernisation 
et d’Equipment.) The chief authors of the estimates were MM. Dumontier and Froment. 
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correspond to the movement of goods. ‘The tact that rates of exchange were 
altered also causes difficulties. 


TABLE I 
Balance of payments on current account* Mulltard francs. 
1938 1946 1947 1948 1st 1938 1946 1947 1948 Ist 
half half 
1948 1948 
Exp’t. of goods Impts. of good 
and services Soar LOsee 222 178 * (SL and services 46 325 408 437 205 
Income and re- Income and re- 
mitts. from mitts. from 
abroad aes S962 a2 lS 6 abroad So ey Age sal 15 
Transfers from Transfers 
abroad 2c == Suet Ogee 20m tO abroad — 7 5 7 3 
Net investmt. 
abroad «.. — —214 -189 -264 ~126 
Total ee 400126 253) 21154407 Total s8o | Sk AS OAK) WAGE oy 


* Rates of exchange, frs. to {: 170.65 in 1938, 480 in 1946-7. 


Information on the value and volume of merchandise trade is available 
elsewhere,' but may not be accurate. According to this, the volume of 
exports in 1946 was 43 per cent of 1938, rising to about go per cent by mid- 
1947, and the volume of imports was 112 per cent of 1938 in 1946, rising to 
about 130 per cent by mid-1947. It must be remembered throughout that 
1938 is not a very good base year for France; the level of 1929 activity was 
never reached in the ’thirties. For 1948 imports the amount necessary 
for the feeding of the population and the running of industry at the level 
assumed (see below) have been estimated and it has been assumed that 
the necessary credits will become available to make these imports ; other- 
wise, the whole set of forecasts breaks down. For prices, the level at the 
time of the writing of the report has been assumed throughout, so that 
hardly any increase in the volume of imports is expected. (But it must be 
remembered that 1947 was exceptionally bad for wheat and that coal output 
may be rising). The level of exports is apparently the minimum necessary if 
foreign aid is given, and shows a reduction, not an increase, on 1947. It 
is no doubt true that this would help combat inflation, but we find a sharp 
contrast here with other countries. The figures in Table I, however, refer 
to goods and services together. They seem to reflect a falling off in services, 
such as tourist services. 

Income from abroad failed to keep up with the rise of prices, since some 
foreign investments were lost or sold and others had a fixed money yield. 
At the same time income sent abroad rapidly rose, as interest was paid on new 
borrowing, and money profits of foreign companies rose. In 1938 net income 
from abroad paid for one-sixth of imports; in 1948 there may be a net liability 
on this account, amounting to 10 per cent of the projected exports. 


1 Bulletin of the International Monetary Fund. 
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It is logical to distinguish receipts and payments of a transfer nature trom 
items which are for ‘ current goods or services rendered ’, though still part of 
the current account. These are unilateral payments, receipts arising out of 
the war, subsidies to colonies, and also contributions to international organ- 
isations. 

The accounts balanced before the war, as far as can be estimated, but the 
gap has become very wide since the end of the war, around 200 Md. frs. in 
1946 and 1947, with a substantial rise expected in the current year, assuming 
that borrowing or gifts will cover more than half of the projected imports. 


Tue REVENUE ACCOUNT OF PUBLIC AUTHORITIES 


One would imagine that the accounts of public authorities would be 
readily available; owing, however, to the enormous complexity of the French 
fiscal system, this is by no means the case. The monumental Inventotre of 
the French fiscal system, which was published by M. Schuman at the end of 
1946, demonstrates the need for urgent reform, particularly the need for 
simplification; at the same time it enables one to make a computation, such 
as the one contained in Table II. The figures are on a cash, and not accruals, 
basis and in period of rapidly rising prices this must be borne in mind; in 
fact, when studying the problem of inflation, cash payments would seem more 
important than accruals of liability. The accounts are, as far as possible, 
similar to the British official estimates, and combine central and local govern- 
ment, as well as social security funds. 

Direct taxes include all kinds of taxes on income and property, including 
death duties and certain extra-ordinary taxes (such as confiscation of illicit 
gains), and also social security contributions by employees. A substantial 
proportion of indirect taxes consists of employers’ contribution to social 
security funds (152 Md. frs. in 1947). Social security payments became 


TaBLeE II 
Revenue Account of Public Authorities Milliard francs. 
1938 1946 1947 1948 Ist 1938 1946 1947 1948 Ist 
half half 
1948 1948 
Taxes Current expenditure 

Direct Taxes pase G2CO UN SEO 6 S02 7G on goods & services 54 350 517 577 280 
Indirect Taxes =< 40 315° 531 598) 9265} Subsidiesme cee LS OP OE ZO 14 


Total Tax Revenue... 77 540 850 990 441 Trans. to private currt. 
accounts. Social se- 


Income from property curity payments ... 19 172 310 370 179 
Tradg. profits, inter- 

est and rent wo) dD 47 87. SOStaas Transfers to private 

Less National Debt aoc ee capital accounts. 

interest a wee 48 -56 -28 || Wardamage claims... — 

Net transfers from Other is ae = ieee 228 j 284 aoe \130 
abroad bas heat Se) PAA PL 8 7 || Suving . 30 -300 -299 ~—222 -149 


Surplus on Curt. Ac. 


Revenue AAC + 68 541 903 1040 463 || Current Outlay 0 OS 541 903 1040 463 
Ss 
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substantial in 1947, amounting to 208 Md. frs. (of which 93 Md. frs. consisted 
of family allowances) and three quarters of that sum were covered by 
employers’ contribution. Following the British practice, rather than the new 
international recommendation, it is argued (and probably rightly) that these 
have a price-raising effect, and should be regarded as indirect taxes. 

In expenditure on current goods and services salaries and wages (348 Md. 
in 1947) are separated from other expenses. There has been a tendency in 
France to regard certain military expenditure as capital expenditure (and 
correspondingly not enter it in the ordinary budget) and even the estimates 
in the report tend to adopt this procedure; it seemed more appropriate to 
include ‘ military investments ’ in current govergment expenditure in Table 
II. The distinction between subsidies and expenditure on goods and services, 
may be more logical than our own, in so far as a more comprehensive concept 
of subsidies is used and aid to various research and cultural organisations is 
included. In 1938 the bulk, ro Md. frs., consisted of subsidies to the railways 
which has diminished rather than increased since. In 1947 subsidies on 
home-grown food amounted to 18 Md., subsidies to industry to 28 Md., and 
on imports to 22 Md. frs. The principle of subsidising basic industrial goods 
was found to have had a very doubtful value and these subsidies, as well as 
food subsidies, have been or were projected to be abolished. Miscellaneous 
subsidies (the item which the British estimates would put into expenditure 
on goods and services) came to 9 Md. in 1947 and were expected to rise to 15 
Md. in 1948. 

Social security payments include, in addition to payments going through 
the various insurance funds, relief and assistance payments by public authori- 
ties, and the family allowances of central and local government officials which 
are paid directly to them. 

The definition of transfers to private capital accounts was not satisfactory 
as it included other than unilateral capital payments, such as the amortisation 
of the national debt (though admittedly the conversion of government bonds 
is more difficult in France than here). The largest item, war damage 
payments, can be separated for 1948, and amortisation of the debt has been 
omitted throughout. But still, most of the payments other than for war 
damage seem to be for the purchase of assets and not in the nature of transfer 
payments; it was impossible to exclude these from Table II. The deficit on 
current account may consequently be overstated. It seems that before 
the war, the deficit was of the same magnitude as direct taxation, and this 
was also true in 1947. In 1948 on the basis of fuller production and the 
introduction of increased taxation better, but still not very good, results are 
expected; these expectations, of course, may no longer be valid. 


PuBLIC AND PRIVATE CAPITAL FORMATION 


In the combined capital account shown in Table III investment by public 


authorities is taken from the government accounts (omitting military equip- 
ment), business investment and maintenance are estimated on the basis of 
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the output of the investment goods industries. The value of the increase 
in stocks is to a large extent based on guesswork ; but it is (unlike the British 
estimate) on the correct definition, referring to the value of the change 
in stocks, and not the change in value. With the great rise in prices in France, 
it also became obvious that to measure depreciation on the customary basis 
would be absurd but correcting for price changes would give rather uncertain 
estimates for net capital formation. (For instance, income from dwellings 
would become negative). It seems, therefore, preferable to run the estimates 
in terms of gross capital formation and gross savings. Depreciation and main- 
tenance in 1938 is estimated at 50 Md. frs., leaving only 5 Md. frs. for net 
capital formation. In 1947 net formation of fixed capital could have been of 
the order of 100 Md. frs., and the projection for 1948 may be around 250 Md. 
frs. Capital formation in 1948 is estimated on the basis of resources available, 
particularly with reference to the iimits of the steel supply; it is assumed that 
the revised investment plans in the basic industries will be carried out. It is 
also assumed that stocks will rise in proportion to the increase in total output. 
More than a quarter of gross capital formation at home was covered in 
1947, and is projected to be covered in 1948, by borrowing abroad, so that 
total savings required in 1947 at 513 Md. frs. were not more in real terms than 
1938 savings. An increase of the order of one-third is postulated for 1948. 


TaBLeE III 
Combined Capital Account Milliard francs. 
a a ee 
1st 1st 
1938 1946 1947 1948 half 1938 1946 1947 1948 half 
1948 1948 
Saving Gross capital forma- 
Personal Saving ... 25 371 394 365 199 tion at home : 
Business Saving (gr.) 56 164 238 334 150 
_ Total ... ... 81 535 632 699 349 || Investmt. by public 
Saving of public au- authorities ... v9 ¥5Seee59ee, OO? 828 
thorities ... ... —30 —300 —299 -222 -149 || NewInv. by business 5 240 365 465 210 
x Maintenance & Depr. 40 118 180 248 120 
Transfers from public Increase in stocks ... 1 162 98 170 60 
authorities to private ee 
capital account Bee Total j..: .. 55 578 702 943 418 
War damage claims, 
etc; pie set 12, 228 §284 “286001359 
Less Capital Taxes ... -8 -99 -104 -84 -47 || Net investmt. abroad -- —214 -189 —264 -126 
Saving, etc. .. 55 364 513 679 292 || Gr. capital formation 55 364 513 679 292 


The requirements of capital formation are, however, substantially in- 
creased by the current deficit of public authorities, which were up to this 
year of a much greater magnitude than net formation of fixed capital. Private 
savings are defined as savings out of current income, that is savings additional 
to the saving of the whole of transfer payments on capital account less taxes 
(including extra-ordinary taxes) on capital account. Needless to say, in an 
inflationary situation the cash deficit of the government may be a more 
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important factor to consider than the deficit on any accounting definition. 
Gross business savings consist of depreciation and maintenance outside the 
government sector (as shown on the right-hand side of the table) plus undis- 
tributed profits of companies. Part of the latter, of course, should be ear- 
marked to cover depreciation at current prices. Undistributed company 
profits are estimated on the basis of tax statistics; and, lastly, personal savings 
are obtained as a residue. The difficulty in interpretation lies in the fact 
that a substantial proportion of acts of savings must be directly connected 
with acts of investment, such as the hoarding of stocks not financed by credit. 
The figures would indicate that the real value of private savings, both personal 
and business, must have fallen compared with 1938, and the 1948 projections 
seem to assume no increase (in real terms) over 1947. Savings in 1947, how- 
ever, were the result of an inflationary rise in incomes, especially in profits; 
whilst the projected savings figure for 1948 is in fact the measure of the 
‘inflationary gap ’—if that amount were saved out of the assumed amount of 
incomes, the process of inflation would be stopped. 


THE STRUCTURE OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 


The French national income for 1938 has been estimated by two methods. 
The first method, on which the left-hand side of Table IV is based, consists 
of an evaluation of all final goods and services produced, that is ignoring 
goods and services which currently enter into the production of further goods 
and services. The alternative method consists of measuring value added by 
production in each industry. ‘The two methods are obviously not statistically 
independent, but they afford a certain amount of cross checking. The esti- 
mates by both methods are built on various calculations prepared during the 
*thirties which were carefully brought up to 1938. The right-hand side of 
Table IV is in essence not independent from the measurement of the left- 
hand side but directly based upon it. 

A curious feature of the current French estimates is that they are easier 
to make in real terms (that is, at 1938 prices) than at current prices. The 
reason is that the 1938 estimates are pushed forward by means of various 
indexes, and are then revalued at current prices by means of somewhat 
uncertain price indexes, with due allowance for the difference between actual 
and some official prices. Hence the current figures are to this extent inexact. 

Output is divided into two main categories, consumption goods and ser- 
vices and investment goods or repairs of investment goods. The former 
category includes the rent of dwellings, and the latter includes the value of 
armaments. To this must be added the value of raw materials and semi- 
finished goods exported, the increase in the stocks of these goods, less imports 
of raw materials and semi-finished goods. Then the gross output of business 
(in the widest sense) is obtained. This and the output of public authorities 
(here confined to wages and salaries in public service) makes up the gross 
national product (the favourite American concept), and with the addition of 
net income from abroad, gross national income at market prices. It is not 


Gross Natnl. Product 429 2997 3880 4635 2181 


Net income, remit- 
tances and transfers 
from abroad mae Ste! 4 -3 


Gross Nat. Income ... 437 3001 3877 4630 2179 
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TaBLE IV 
National output and expenditure Milliard francs. 
1st 1st 
1938 1946 1947 1948 half 1938 1946 1947 1948 half 
1948 1948 
ee eee eee Se 
Output of : Consumption : 
Food and drink 152 1125 1485 1765 815 || Personal expend. on 
Other non-durabie consumers’ goods & 
goods and services... 95 526 688 898 412 services... ... 328 2287 2847 3374 1607 
Dwellings... .. 28 58 69 74 37 || Government current 
Clothing : .. 47 410 469 515 250 expenditure on goods 
Other durable con- and services— 
sumers’ goods 29 224 288 324 160 Defence 30) 174° °250) 267" — 
Other 2455176 267, SLO a 
Total 351 2343 2999 3576 1674 
Total 5419350 95179577- 280 
. Building & constrn. 25 166 239 351 165 
Other investment 
goods 44 272 411 456 223 
—____________ || Additions to Assets: 
otal. ... 69 438 650 807 388 
Excess of raw/mater- Gross capital forma- 
ials exported or tion at home ase 155. 578. 1020943 418 
stocked, over impts. -17 -37 -117 -135 -68 
Gr. output of business 403 2744 3532 4248 1994 
Output of public au- Net investment 
thorities .. 26 253 348 387 187 abroad — -214 -189 -264 -126 


Gross Nat. Expend. 437 3001 3877 4630 2179 


TABLE V 
Private income and outlay Milliard francs. 
1st 1st 
1938 1946 1947 1948 half 1938 1946 1947 1948 half 
1948 1948 
Personal || Income 


Income from work 
and property ... 355 2603 3126 3630 1746 


Transfer incomes 19° 1725531093720) 5 129 


Personal income be- 


fore tax ..» 374 2775 3436 4000 1925 
Business 

Company 

surplus (net) before 

tax: vee ate a LS 55) S78 ats 40 

Other private income 18 55 78 113 40 


Pte. inc. before tax... 392 2830 3514 4133 1965 


Factor cost of per- 


sonal consumption 281 2108 2495 2906 1401 


Indirect taxes less 

subsidies... -.. 29 179 352 468 206 
Personal direct taxes 

on Income 2) 117 7195281," 119 
Personal saving 25 371 394 365 199 
Personal outlay . 374 2775 3436 4020 1925 
Surplus 

Direct taxes on com- 

pany profits ee OF 20 32) a0 
Saving by business 

(net) : 16 46 58 86 30 
Other private outlay 48 55 78 113 40 


Private outlay --. 392 2830 3514 4133 1965 


en nee EE 
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advisable to convert to net national income, in view of the uncertainty about 
depreciation, and it is difficult to convert to factor costs as the distribution 
of indirect taxes between components of gross national expenditure is not 
available. 

At the official exchange rate, the average income per head in 1938 was 
about two-thirds of the corresponding British figure. At 1938 prices the 
national income of 1947 was some Io per cent below 1938, (having risen 20 
per cent in a year), and the projection for 1948 is still 5 per cent below 1938. 
The 1948 forecast is based on coal supplies, both produced and imported, of 
72 Mn. metric tons, and 6.5 Mn. metric tons of crude steel. This would 
give an industrial output of 110 per cent of 1938. For agriculture normal 
weather conditions are assumed, in which case the harvest is largely pre- 
determined by the acreage already sown. Prices are those ruling in November 
1947. 

The French economy is similar to most Western European economies 
in having had net income from abroad before the war, which has diminished 
or has become negative. But the important differences between the British 
and French economies are more apparent on the expenditure side. In 1938 
government expenditure on goods and services claimed 12 per cent of the 
total, somewhat less than in this country. In 1947 this proportion was only 
slightly higher, 13 per cent, whereas in the U.K. it rose to 22 per cent. 
Defence expenditure was 64 per cent of the total, as against 10 per cent here, 
and other expenditure 7 per cent as against 12 per cent here. 

Gross capital formation at home was 124 per cent in 1938 and rose to 18 
per cent in 1947, and is projected to rise to 20 per cent in 1948, as compared 
with 15 per cent in this country in 1938 and 204 per cent in 1947 and a 
projected 184 per cent in 1948. A fairly large proportion of gross capital 
formation consisted of stock increases as production rose from very low 
levels after the war, and the formation of fixed capital cannot be considered 
excessive (though it may not be concentrated on the most essential items) 
in view of the need to repair war damage, and to modernise agriculture and 
industry. For factors which are paramount in the inflationary situation we 
must, therefore, look elsewhere. 

Table V shows private income and outlay. To income from work and 
property (which includes national debt interest) have been added transfer 
incomes (that is, social security payments) to obtain personal incomes; other 
private income is here confined to undistributed company profits, before 
tax but after making a nominal allowance for maintenance and depreciation. 
On the outlay side, expenditure on consumption, tax payments and savings 
are distinguished. There is no possibility of distinguishing tax reserves from 
savings proper. 

In 1938 direct taxes on personal income (that is, excluding death duties 
and, later, exceptional taxes) came to 5.6 per cent of personal income, and in 
1947 to 5.7 per cent. The corresponding figures for the U.K. are 7.5 per cent 
and 13.5 per cent (1946). Indirect taxes less subsidies came to 7.8 per cent 
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and 10.3 per cent of personal income in the two years in France, and (on a 
somewhat narrower definition of subsidies) 12 per cent and 15 per cent in 
the U.K. Altogether, taxes on private income (direct taxes on income, on 
capital, and indirect taxes) came to 19 per cent in 1938 (in U.K. 22 per cent), 
184 per cent in 1946 (32 per cent), 23 per cent In 1947 (32 per cent), with no 
change foreseen for 1948. 

Personal savings, as here defined (that is, before payment of death duties 
end other taxes on capital account) came to 7 per cent of personal income in 
1938 (5 per cent in U.K.) and rose to 11} per cent in 1947 (9.5 per cent in 
U.K. in 1946). All savings, personal and business, were 10} per cent of 
private income in 1938 (8 per cent in U.K.) and rose to 13 per cent in 1947 
(11 per cent in U.K., 1946). The proportion of transfer incomes in the total 
was about the same in the two countries. 

The comparatively high figure of savings in France is in itself not a sign 
of balance; in fact, the propensity to save is far from being high and the figures 
show what savings actually came to as a result of an inflationary rise in income. 
For 1948 it is estimated that savings of 11 per cent at the level of incomes 
when the report was written would be sufficient to stop inflation. 

This proportion is, however, high. It is the same proportion as that for 
the U.K. in 1946; but here too this year was to some extent inflationary, and 
conditions for saving are generally more favourable in this country. Hence 
one is bound to arrive at the by now well-known conclusion that the rate of 
effective taxation is not sufficiently high in France to transact all the business 
of government in a modern industrial country. It is quite clear that raising 
the proportion of taxation to national income to the level attained in this 
country would stop inflation. 

This does not mean that legal rates of taxation are not high; they are 
probably as high as anywhere. But effective rates of taxation are low, owing to 
the ease with which that complex system can be evaded. In particular, the 
incidence of taxation is uneven. Figures are not given in the report, but from 
other information it is known that whilst direct taxes on rentiers are as heavy 
as in this country and fairly heavy on employees and also on shareholders, 
large classes of employers, especially farmers and shopkeepers (who between 
them account for a large proportion of the national income), do not pay more 
than 2 or 3 per cent of their income. At the end of 1947 M. Schuman’s 
government made a start in administrative reform as a pre-requisite of major 
fiscal reform. 
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APPENDIX 


In addition to the main tables, Table VI shows net national income at 
factor cost classified by industry and by types of income, for 1938 only. The 
latter set of estimates is not contained in the report. The different totals are 
not directly comparable as the theoretical allowance for depreciation and 
maintenance is not identical to actual expenditure as shown in Table III. 
Also, gross national product in Table IV is somewhat defective as it omits 
depreciation of public property. For 1938 net national income at factor cost 
came to 361 Md. frs. Adding indirect taxes less subsidies (33) and the correct 
allowance for depreciation and maintenance (50), gross national income at 
market prices comes to 445 Md. frs. which exceeds the total of Table IV 
because of the omission mentioned. 


TABLE VI 
Sources of Income, 1938 Milliard francs. 
Incomes generated by Types of Income 
Agriculture... aes oe aa 78 Wages and Salaries 3 sce ey 
Industry ... oct Ses sa ght Af Profits of employers and workers on 
Fuel and Power See 9 own account Sac ae %5 ee SS 
Raw Materials nee 22 Rent of Land and Buildings 505 22 
Building and Construction 17 Other Profits and Interest ae by 
Engineering ... xs 26 Distributed... ae 23 
Textiles and Leather 28 Undistributed Bbc 18 
Food Processing See 15 Government Income ... 11 
Other Manufacturing 10 
Transport ... oa = ae 26 
Commerce ... aes 5& oe 51 
Banking and Insurance ... or 6 
Private Services ... a5 Bee 26 
Public Services... “ee ase 26 
Dwellings (net rent) we 1 13 
Net income from Abroad She 8 


Net National Income at factor cost 361 Net National Income at factor cost 361 


Owing to the peculiar process of estimating incomes generated by different 
industries at 1938 prices throughout, current-price estimates for other years 
cannot be given here. The dispersion of price rises has, of course, moved 
actual incomes generated differently from the estimates at constant prices. 

The table also shows incomes by type, omitting national debt interest. 
Wages cannot be separated from salaries. A large part of the national income 
consists of the so-called ‘ mixed incomes ’, that is, profits of employers and 
workers on own account, which are derived from both personal exertion and 
property, the chief items being farmers’ income, profits of small business, 


and professional incomes. 
T. BARNA. 


PRICES AND WAGES POLICY 


Whatever the immediate outcome of the deliberations of the F.B.I. and 
other manufacturers’ associations, the ‘Statement on Personal Incomes, 
Costs and Prices’ (Cmd. 7321) will mark a definite stage in the attempt to 
stem inflation in Great Britain and to achieve balance in our external pay- 
ments. Despite the curious disclaimer that ‘it is not desirable for the 
Government to interfere directly with the incomes of individuals otherwise 
than by taxation ’, the whole tone of the White Paper, and even more so of the 
statement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the House of Commons on 
February 12th, points to the desire of the Government to gain further control 
by persuasion or by compulsion of the various categories of money income 
before payment of taxes. Already monetary policy gives some control over 
investment incomes as a whole; nationalisation, price control, indirect 
taxes and subsidies influence for good or ill individual money incomes of 
owners and producers in industries which are nationalised, subject to price 
regulation, or whose products are taxed. A detailed analysis of the text of the 
White Paper is, however, likely to prove unrewarding. It is a statement 
designed for the broad public, untutored in the finer subtleties of economic 
analysis. In this article therefore we shall first turn to certain broad economic 
issues in the light of which the detailed proposals of the Government must be 
considered. We shall then turn to the concrete measures so far put forward. 

There are three broad issues involved in the policy of price and wage 
control (1) What overall level of prices and money incomes in Britain are 
we aiming at in the near future ? (2) Have we any definite policy with regard 
to the division of income between wages, salaries and other incomes? (3) 
How far do we wish to use differences in income in one industry or occupation 
and another as instruments in fulfilling the general economic plan ? 

(1) It need perhaps hardly be stressed that the inflation is not peculiarly 
British but is a world phenomenon. Although the degree of mobilisation 
in the United Kingdom was more intense and of longer duration than in any 
other country, the rise in British prices during the war was among the lowest 
in the world, although it was considerably greater than for a group of coun- 
tries, few in number but of great importance in international trade, namely 
the North American Continent, and Australia. Until recent months the 
British price level did not rise at a rate much greater than during the war 
itself, but elsewhere, particularly in the United States, rates of increase have 
been sharper. Moreover, the recent steepening of the rate at which wholesale 
prices have been increasing in Britain can be almost entirely attributed to 
the rise in import prices. Money wage rates, which throughout the war 
had been rising fairly steadily by about 8 points per annum, continued to rise 
at about the same rate from VJ Day until the end of 1947. The rather rapid 
rise in rates following the ending of hostilities resulted from the consolidation 
a ee Baa aves rates, and was followed by a gentler slope 

947. Much depends therefore, in determining what 
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British policy should be, upon the expected movement of prices in the 
United States in the next year and in the longer run. 

Too much should not be made of the recent setback on some commodity 
prices in the United States. The setback may be temporary, and it may not 
spread further. But if it is permanent, and brings down prices of commodities 
purchased in other markets, our import bill will be reduced and the external 
position correspondingly relieved. Price competition of U.S. manufactures 
in British export markets would not necessarily become sharper. For it is 
not likely that these reductions in primary commodity prices, even if there 
were a considerable increase in unemployment in the United States, would 
have very much effect in bringing down prices of-U.S. manufactured goods. 
In fact, the problem of sticky money wage rates which played so large a 
part in the inter-war economics of Great Britain may now become part 
of the economic environment in the United States. Thus the competition 
of U.S. exports of manufactures would not be much intensified. From this 
point of view the outlook for the British balance of payments is rather more 
favourable than it seemed twelve months ago. 
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If wages and prices were completely stabilised to-day both in the United 
States and in Britain, Britain would not be in a seriously unfavourable com- 
petitive position as regards prices of manufactured goods. The longer run 
problem is, however, more difficult. It all depends whether stabilisation in 
America takes the form of stable wage rates and slightly but definitely falling 
prices which occurred in the ’twenties, or takes the form of stable prices with 
money wages rising steadily to keep pace with the increase in productivity in 
American manufacturing. Such evidence as is available suggests that this 
increase in productivity is greater than the annual increase in Britain (in the 
inter-war years the annual rate of increase in industry was about half as great 
again as the British annual rate), and if this difference in productivity increase 
continues the initially favourable position for Britain which might be obtained 
by stabilisation in both countries now would gradually be lost. In the 
unfavourable case of stable wage rates and falling prices in the United States, 
and in view of the even greater difficulty of getting absolute reductions in 
money wages and other incomes in this country, devaluation would at some 
stage become necessary. 

We should be wise, however, to keep devaluation in reserve to be used 
only if other methods of price policy prove to be inadequate and unen- 
forceable. There are two reasons for this view. In the first place devaluation 
is not a policy to be lightly undertaken by a debtor country which wishes to 
be in a position from time to time to obtain further credit from its present 
creditors and upon the stability of whose currency the regularity of its trade 
with certain areas to some. extent depends. Secondly, the immediate effect 
of devaluation in this country will be to put up prices of imports almost to 
the full extent, and unless countervailing measures were taken by further 
increasing subsidies, to put up the cost of living. Such a sharp jump in the 
cost of living superimposed upon a situation in which retail prices and wages 
are already rising, and now showing some signs of rising at an increasingly 
rapid rate, might be sufficient to get the inflation past a point beyond which it 
becomes virtually uncontrollable. Already the Government, by releasing the 
cost of living index, has brought this critical point nearer. The attempt 
to keep British prices and incomes in a favourable relation with world prices 
and money incomes by internal measures directed at restricting the rate of 
increase of money wages and at controlling prices and profits, is a major 
political undertaking which will involve protracted and difficult negotiations 
with both the trade unions and representative employers’ organisations. It is 
not the sort of thing which can be done quickly. But it is surely right for the 
Government to attempt the more difficult and slower job of checking the 
inflation of wages and prices internally first and keeping the weapon of 
devaluation in reserve. 

While it is not possible to predict with any degree of certainty the future 
movement of world prices, and particularly of American prices, the best 
solution does appear to be the attempt to achieve price stability in Britain 
at the present level. Should, however, the inflationary movement begin again 
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in the United States, then it would become necessary either (1) to allow our 
prices to follow upwards somewhat behind, or (2) to raise the external value 
of the pound, or (3) to develop an extensive and possibly discriminatory 
system of export taxes. 

There remains the steady rise in money wage rates of about 8 points per 
annum. The curious thing about this wage movement is that it seems hardly 
to have been affected by the stabilisation of the cost of living index number 
in 1941. This does not mean that the movement of wages is independent of 
the cost of living. On the contrary, the rate of increase would have been 
faster and cumulative had the index number not been pegged. Moreover a 
considerable part of the increase can be attributed to the fact that a true 
measure of the cost of living, such as is given mbdre nearly by the Index of 
Consumer Goods Prices, which. can be extracted from the National Income 
White Papers, shows a fairly steady increase each year and a level of prices 
considerably above that shown by the official cost of living index number. 
However, even on the most optimistic assumptions the annual increase in 
productivity of labour would not be sufficient to allow such increases in money 
wage rates without forcing price increases. This is not to argue that in no 
circumstances should money wages be raised except where there is an increase 
in productivity, but simply to state that after a short initial period in which 
profits might be squeezed, a rate of 8 points per annum rise in wages would 
not be compatible with constant prices. Taking into account the factors 
mentioned above, it seems that the time has been well chosen to make a 
major attempt to stabilise prices at about their present level. Such a stabilisa- 
tion requires a marked slowing down, to say the least, in the rate at which 
money wages are increasing. 

(2) What policy, if any, have we for the share of wages in the national 
income ? Current doctrine runs in terms of a simultaneous freeze of wages 
and prices, after which wages should increase only with increases in pro- 
ductivity. The Government’s policy is a significant departure from this 
doctrine, which has held the field since the publication of the White Paper on 
Employment Policy in 1944. So far indeed the share of wages in the dis- 
tribution of the net product of enterprises has during and since the war 
remained almost unaltered. The inflation has rather led to a shift from 
salaries and rent towards interest and profits. It is, of course, true that the 


Distribution of the Net Product of Enterprises* 


Percentages 
1938 1945 1946 
Wages ane tes S00 Be a 41.4 41.3 41.8 
Salaries sara wes Ser sigs sist 25.3 19.6 20.8 
Rent ses ee a 1.9 1.2 ial 
Interest and Profits? | ae eae aoe 31.4 37.9 36.3 
Net Product of Enterprises 5 ai Size 100 100 100 


1 Deined as in the White Paper Cmd. 7099. For the breakdown of the total net product 


ef. this BULLETIN, July 1947, pp. 244 and 253. 
3 Including farmers’ profits and professional earnings. 
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share of wages after taxation has risen from 39 per cent in total income 
from wages and property in 1938 to 44 per cent in 1946, while the share of 
rent, interest and profits after taxation fell from 37 to 33 per cent. But in the 
light of the incentive problems raised by heavy taxation it is clear that if we 
have in mind a distribution of disposable income not less equal and perhaps 
even more equal than that which exists to-day, a major attempt should be 
made to bring the gross distribution more in accordance with the distribution 
after taxation. The principles of this policy are simple, namely to freeze 
prices and to allow some pressure of wage increases to squeeze profits and 
other incomes. Such a policy is not entirely redistributive. The redistribu- 
tive effect may be offset to the extent to which employers respond by increas- 
ing efficiency. If, for example, as a result of the squeeze productivity is 
raised by the amount of the original money wage increase, the share of wages 
is restored to its former figure. Output will be increased and the excess 
demand slightly relieved. To the extent that the squeeze leads to a redistribu- 
tion it is likely to increase effective demand and thus call for additional 
measures, e.g. higher taxation, to restrain it. This may set a limit at the 
present time, when a reduction in consumption is necessary, to the squeezing 
of profit margins. Against this, however, it must be said that one conse- 
quence of a successful price stop would be to reduce the desire to spend at the 
earliest opportunity either out of income or out of past savings, a desire which 
is kept strong at the present time because of the expectation of even higher 
prices in the future. In the ideal case the elasticity of price expectations 
would be reduced to unity or less. The principle is easily stated : the prac- 
tice, to which we shall return later, is very much more difficult. 

(3) There remains the question of wage and income differences between 
industries and occupations. As the White Paper says, ‘ the last hundred years 
has seen the growth of certain traditional or customary relationships between 
personal incomes—including wages and salaries—in different occupations. 
These have no necessary relevance to modern conditions. The relations 
which different personal incomes bear to one another must no longer be 
determined by this historical development of the past but by the urgent 
needs of the present . . . relative income levels must be such as to encourage 
the movement of labour to those industries where it is most needed and 
should not, as in some cases they still do tempt it in a contrary direction ’. 
This is an unexceptionable statement, and it is gratifying that the T.U.C. 
has at once accepted the principle that relativity between wage rates should 
not be upheld. It should, of course, be pointed out that relative wage move- 
ments have in fact occurred in the past, and in the course of the recent war 
this relative wage movement did very broadly correspond to the necessities 
of the time, although there were special factors, e.g. the shift from low to high 
productivity industries, which made such relative movements easier during the 
war than they have been since because the higher productivity industries in 
many cases had stronger trade union organisation. But there is a difference 
between relative wage movements which follow belatedly the changes in the 
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urgency for particular types of product or occupation, and wage movements 
which are made deliberately to stimulate supply in anticipation of future 
needs. 

At present the industries of List A used in administering the Control of 
Engagements Order fall roughly into two groups: those such as agriculture 
and, with the exception of rayon yarn manufacture, the textile group, pottery, 
and china clay, where earnings and minimum time rates of wages for men 
over 21 are well below the national averages, and the second group of coal and 
iron and steel industries where earnings are above, and in some cases well 
above, the national average in April 1947. In view of the great variations 
in conditions of work and in the degree of skill required, it is not possible 
to say whether any particular wage is too low. 

Indeed, the solution to the problem of bottlenecks in production is not 
exclusively one of manpower. Priority in capital development in certain 
industries may be a more effective way of increasing production than trying 
to obtain large movements of labour. But it can hardly be denied that 
manpower movements are necessary and that, other things being equal, 
relative wage increases will help to attract additional labour. As the White 
Paper points out, the present methods of determining wages in various 
industries do not always lead to results which square with the national 
requirements. For example, the recent increase in the rates of pay of typo- 
graphers in the printing trades, despite the appearance of that industry on the 
priority list, seems hardly in accordance with present requirements. Where 
the financial position of an industry is such that it can afford a wage increase, 
it may well be that what ought to take place is a price reduction. 


THE WHITE PAPER AND THE PRICE CONTROL ORDERS 


The main purpose of the policy laid down in the White Paper on Personal 
Incomes and in the Price Control Orders is not to eliminate excess demand. 
The change in price expectations which a successful price policy might bring 
would in fact reduce this excess tosome extent. But for restricting demand the 
Government will have to continue to rely on reductions in expenditure and 
heavy taxation. The object of this part of the policy is to prevent excess 
demand from drawing prices upwards. It can further call a halt to the cost- 
induced inflation which, even if the excess demand were abolished, would 
still tend to go on under conditions approaching full employment. The spiral 
character of the inflation is suppressed. 

The White Paper itself amounts to little more than a general exhortation 
to call a halt in the present upward movement of wages and prices, and need 
not detain us. The Price Control Orders are more important. They differ 
considerably in detail because some goods are price-controlled under the 
Prices of Goods Act of 1939 while others have been controlled by the later 
Goods and Services (Price Control) Act of 1941 under which the Utility 
Controls in particular have been operated. First of all, for goods which were 
being sold in the so-called 1948 period, z.e. the two months ending January 
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31st, 1948, an over-riding maximum price is set which is equal to the lowest 
price at which any particular good was being sold by a manufacturer, whole- 
saler or retailer in the 1948 period. This covers a fairly wide range of goods, 
most of which have not been controlled effectively before. A good case can be 
made for this attempt to freeze prices at existing levels. True, a price stop 
does not remove excessive purchasing power, but it reduces the degree of cost 
inflationand damps down buying pressure by changing price expectations of 
producers and consumers.' Moreover, an effective ceiling restores the price 
as a regulator of economic efficiency in an otherwise inflationary environment. 
If prices are kept constant, a moderate rise in costs must either be absorbed in 
reduced net profits or be compensated by economies and rationalisation. 
Firms which succeed in lowering costs may earn greater net profits than be- 
fore, others will make losses and eventually go out of business. In an economy 
working with unemployed reserves and under more or less competitive condi- 
tions, this efficiency control is achieved by the mechanism of changing prices 
(relative to average prime cost). Liberal economists will be the first to recog- 
nise that a price freeze with changing costs operates in a similar way in select- 
ing the more efficient methods of production and the more efficient firms. 
Where substantial cost increases occur, however, the possibilities of 
absorption and of compensating economies may be quickly exhausted, in 
which case selective exemptions must be granted. A discriminating policy 
of this kind, far from being inconsistent with a general price ceiling, can be 
an important instrument for steering real resources. From this point of view 
the main function of the standstill is to give the price-fixing authorities time 
to develop a more detailed policy. Products that are made to specification 
cannot, in any case, be subjected to a general rule. Moreover, a price stop 
gives no protection against quality deterioration, and it can frequently be 
escaped by slight changes in the make-up of goods. The new Price Orders 
therefore lay down that for goods which escape the freeze there shall be over- 
riding percentage margins which in the case of manufacturers may be added to 
the cost of materials, and in the case of wholesalers and retailers to the cost of 
the article which they acquire and pass on. Or, in the case of those goods for 
which present price control works with ‘ basic costs’ plus an agreed margin, 
the determination of basic costs having been negotiated between the Board of 
Trade and the industry or trade concerned, changes in the rates of wages, 
salaries and commissions and in the conditions of employment which have 
taken place after February 4th, 1948, may not now be taken into account in 
calculating basic costs unless the Board of Trade agrees that the wage increases 


1 J. K. Galbraith, one time head of the U.S. Office of Price Administrati i 
the experience that price control can have a large measure of success sabe eon 
runs ahead of supply. The fact that expectations, imperfections and conventional margins 
enter at any given time into the structure of prices, which is thus not as uniquely dotermaned 
by ‘ the market ’ as the perfect competition theory has it, enables the control to exercise 
stabilising or mederating influence in spite of an inflated demand. Moreover, there are oe 
pees ert at ne oenee from rising costs, and these can certainly be minimised by orice 
ontrol (cf. J. K. i } J L 
i043, > . ain oon raith, Price Control, American Economic Review, Supplement, March, 
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were justified by the principles laid down in the Personal Incomes White 
Paper. In other words, the Price Control Orders do not make wage increases 
or improvements in conditions of employment illegal ; trade—unions, 
though admonished to go warily, may continue to attempt to obtain such 
increases, but manufacturers and distributors will no longer be able to pass 
them on to the consumer as, even in the case of goods subject to price control, 
they have been able to do hitherto. 

This new principle is an improvement in that it permits the control 
of the price at which one element of the cost of production—namely labour 
—is entered on the costing sheets for purposes of price formation. The 
main weakness of the cost-plus system, the inherent tendency to an inflation 
of costs, is thereby mitigated.t But the drawbacks associated with any 
system in which prices are based on individual costs remain. Where 
it is technically possible it would be preferable to use uniform maximum 
prices, because this arrangement retains the spur to efficiency to a greater 
extent than the principle of cost-plus. Where uniform maximum prices 
are employed it is imperative, however, that they are fixed at such a level 
that producers, in order to make a fair profit, are compelled to work with 
reasonable efficiency. ‘There should be no objection to the higher profits 
of those firms which succeed in lowering costs. Firms, on the other hand, 
which cannot at these prices cover their costs, will either close down or 
be bought out, or else—if their output is indispensable but cannot be taken 
over by other firms—a limited subsidy may be paid.2 The efficiency sanctions 
of the competitive price mechanism could thus be recreated. The high 
degree of market imperfection admittedly makes it difficult to make general 
use of this principle, but it can be employed in certain fields which should 
be capable of extension by schemes of administrative rationalisation (utility 
schemes, Government wholesaling, and so forth). 

While the new policy is to be welcomed, the Government have undoubt- 
edly created unnecessary difficulties for themselves by announcing only a few 
months ago their intention to unpeg the cost of living index, and by hinting 
in the White Paper that they expect the index number to rise, and that in the 
event of a marked rise they would be prepared to reconsider a general increase 
in money incomes. These two statements are so flatly contradictory to the 
objects which the Government wishes to achieve that they are difficult 
to reconcile. The first condition of an effective stabilisation is to establish 
what the subsidy policy had very nearly achieved, a national minimum 
real wage, a real wage not to be measured in terms of all the goods and 
services which workers might actually or conceivably buy, but to be measured 

1 The risk that the principle of ‘ materials cost plus ’ may act as an inducement to change 
over to the use of more expensive materials, or to increase the raw material content of 
articles, is probably very small in present conditions. But price policy in the field of raw 
materials certainly acquires great importance under the new control system. ; 

2 If there are objections against payments from State funds, the subsidy may be paid 
by the industry concerned in such a way that the levy does not enter into price. But there is 


much to be said for enabling firms to earn and retain differential profits (due to higher 
efficiency) without taxing away these profits for the sake of subsidising marginal firms. 
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in terms of food, clothing, and a limited range of other goods and services 
which can be classed as necessities. To lay down after consultation with the 
trade unions a family budget the price of which will be completely stabilised, 
would be the most effective single step which could be taken to check the rise 
in money wage rates. It would then be possible to use selective indirect taxa- 
tion more effectively both as an anti-inflationary device and as a means of 
assisting physical controls in allocating particular products to export markets. 
This would be the anchor of a wage policy. i 

The next most important problem are the wage relatives. It is clearly 
out of the question to envisage an overall wages plan comparable to the annual 
wage plans prepared, for example, in Russia. This for two reasons : such a 
plan makes sense only if the vast majority of incomes, and not merely incomes 
of what we call wage earners, are covered, and secondly, a point which is 
really the same one put in a slightly different way, we are working with an 
economy with a certain minority of industries in the nationalised sector but 
with the majority under private enterprise, subject to various degrees of 
Government regulation. For this and other reasons the trade unions are 
unlikely to give up their traditional functions. The policy in fact can only be 
carried out in British conditions with the full co-operation of all the parties 
concerned, with the limitations in terms of compromise which democratic 
procedures require. The first step here is to provide more accurate and more 
detailed information than has hitherto been available. In any particular 
instance a rational solution of the question whether (a) the industry can afford 
a wage increase, and (bd) in view of the general economic situation a rise in 
wages, or a reduction in prices, would be more appropriate, is to have easily 
available to the parties concerned a full and detailed account of the cost 
structure and profit position of the industry concerned. Without such dis- 
closure it will not be possible to convince more than a minority of trade 
unionists to hold their hand in cases where, rightly or wrongly, they believe 
the industry could pay. This is, of course, only a precondition of a policy : 
the Government must, and there are signs that they intend to, discriminate in 
matters of increases in wages and other incomes. This may in the event 
amount to no more than selecting certain instances where they will make it 

1 The concept of ‘ real wages ’ when many wage goods are rationed needs to be defined 
Ordinarily the real wage is obtained by dividing the money wage by an appropriate index 
of the cost of living. When a significant proportion of wage goods is rationed, however, the 
position is more complicated. If, for example, food rations are cut the cost of living index 
number does not for this reason change, its weights having been taken from some base 
year. The enforced substitution of savings or other unrationed goods will, however, cause 
a loss of utility, and in this sense one might say that the real wage had fallen. Nevertheless 
we propose to ignore this effect of rationing and stick to the usual definition of real wages. 

The maintenance of real wages in this sense does not mean that the volume of wage 
earners consumption cannot fall. If food ratiors are cut, then (1) wage earners may save 
the money, consuming less food but the same amount of other things, (2) they may consume 
less food but spend the extra money on other goods and services, or (3) they may do some- 
thing in between. The utility of the money wage is different in each case, because it depends 
among other things on whether rations have been restored or even raised when the wage 
earners come to spend their savings. 


We think, however, that in pressing for wage claims on cost-of-living grounds it is pri 
of goods which wage earners have in mind. a phos rin oa 
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quite clear that they would not object to wage increases, and on the contrary 
may be prepared, if the conditions require it, to subsidise the product if the 
wage increase would otherwise push up the cost of living or rather reduce 
general real wages as defined above. In others they may also have a clearly 
defined category of non-permitted increases which they feel strongly would be 
against the national interest. In such cases, of course, they should take steps 
to bring about price reductions and/or increases in indirect taxation in order 
(1) to reduce the monopolistic profits and thus to remove the possibility of 
wage increases, and (2) to discourage the consumption of this particular 
article, if that is necessary, on the home market and to steer the production 
overseas. It is probable that this sort of policy requires regular consultation 
between employers, trade unions and the Government at stated intervals. 
This means in turn that the trade unions should be prepared, in this matter 
at any rate, to give greater powers to the T.U.C. General Council than they 
have hitherto been prepared to do. 
G. D. N. Worswick 
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TABULAR APPENDIX. 


EDITORIAL NOTE 
The following tables illustrate the economic developments in U.S.A. 
and individual European countries by presenting the trend of production, 
prices and foreign trade in recent months compared with typical war and 
pre-war years. 


Explanation of symbols : 
... the figure is not available. 


() figures provisional or approximate. 
— figure is negligible. 
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